ALLOYS OE GOLD.
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can be Hall marked.1 The relative amounts of silver and copper in these alloys is very variable, and the lower standards often contain zinc. The .following are typical alloys :—
TABLE  XIII.
	Gold.	Silver.	Copper, etc.
22 carat,	916-7	20	63-3
IS     „	750	125	125
15     „	625	100	275
12     .,	500	100	400
9     „	375	100	525
Other analyses are given by E. A. Smith.2 The melting points of these triple alloys are given by Janecke.3
Alloys of gold and silver were much used for coinage before the methods of parting became well known and inexpensive.
Electrum includes pale yellow alloys with from 15 to 35 per cent, of silver. It occurs native, and was much used for ornaments and coins by the Greeks and Romans, and by the nations which acquired their arts. It was the metal used for the earliest known coins, which were made by G-yges in Lydia about B.C. 727. Rods of electrum, containing gold 651 parts, silver 334 parts per IjOOO, were used as money in Asia Minor at an earlier period.4 The use of silver in the gold-copper coinage alloys was not discontinued until quite recently, all English guineas and the Australian sovereigns manufactured at Sydney up to the year 1871 containing some of it.
Both nitric and sulphuric acids attack silver-gold alloys, almost completely dissolving out the silver if it is present in amounts variously stated as at least 60 to 70 per cent., while, if the proportion falls below 60 per cent., some of 'the silver is left undissolved with the gold. Hydrochloric acid
TABLE XIV.—DENSITIES OF GOLD-SILVER ALLOYS.
Gold.	Silver.	Specific Gravity at 15°.
Per 1,000.	Per 1,000.	
1.000	0	19-26
917	83	18-08
879	121	17-54
843	157	16-96
750	250	16-03
667	333	15-07
500	500	13-60
333	667	13-00
250	750	11-78
167	833	11-28
0	1,000	10-45
1 22-carat gold contains || by weight of fine gold, and so on.   3Tor details of these alloys see Gee, Goldsmith's Handbook, pp. 41-52.
2 E. A. Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals (1913), p. 323.
3  Janecke, loc. cit.
4 Schliemann's Ilios, p. 496.   London, 1880.   See Roberts-Austen, /. Soc. Arts, Aug. 1884.
4s (less than 20 per cent.) of gold are said to separate by gravity into two parts if kept for some time in a state of quiet fusion; an alloy containing one part of gold to five parts of silver sinks to the bottom, and slightly auriferous silver floats at the top.
